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ABSTRACT ' , 

This booklet Is pne of a series of reports addressing 
the.Bost critical Issues confronting state boards of education 
throughout the United States. Each report attempts to present a 
concise, InforsatiTe review and analysis of the best and aoist current 
Inforaaitlon avallalile on one of these critical topics. This booklet 
focuses on the educational policy lapllcatlons of alternative Methods 
of teacher training' and certification. Section 1 contains a brief . 
overview and saing^ry of the booklet;, section 2 presents a reviev and 
analysis of the present teacher credentialing and training systen and 
discusses four other credentlallng alternatives by James tlathrle; T 
section 3 presents a number* of action alternativ^^ppiCecomnended by the 
staff of the NatibniBLl Association of ^^atd Boar ds of Educia tibii ; and 
section 4 contains footnotes and a brief annotated bibliography 
prepared by the authcn: of section 2* (J6) 
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PREFACE 



T^'fs report onjAlternd^ive Methods of Teacher Certification sc\ci\\h in a 
seioiidVolumI ofrei^rts on timely issuesof j:oncern lo'Slale'Boardsof fiilucatioit. 
Publication of ihcskhnperMtive of Leadershtp jcpons is. made available to all 
'NASB£ members vMi funas provided by the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of l9d5'(EStA, Rublic^ Law 89-10, Tiiro V, Section 505), through the 
State of 54ew Yor,k. \ \ 

The first report jn thk volume, an Declining Enrollments, was published with ' 
funds provided by the-Ni^rional Institute of Education (NIE). Other reports on the 
^following topicii have b^en piiblished in this -series ofissue packages: ^ ' ' 
' • Deveioping^.CoasisUnt 'ilnd Cooperative Constituency Linkages. • 

• I>eveioping Ef!ective\an|i Visible State Boai^S'lof 

• • Developing Board 'Agendas That Focus on Policy ; ' * 

• Community Education * 

. Carei^r Education \ \ ] - ^ 

An eighth issue package,on Preventive Health Educhtion will be published eiirly ^ 
nefxt year, arid is being funded Ikrough the Department of Health, Education and 
IVelfare, Center for Disease cl3\itroK Atlanta, Georgia. fV' 
The feport that follows i^ o'r^nized into four sections. Section I presg/ts a 
^condcn^dOverview' Summary pfmeresearch text contained in Section IL Section 
III, the Action Alternatives, contains recommendations developed ^by the NASBE 
^ staff. Section IV^ is an /4/7/7^/iJ/.v/\cons;isting of Footnotes and an Annotated 
Bibliography. f \ * 

NASQE wishes to express its appreciation to Dr. James W. Guthrie, Associate 
Professor, Schwl of Education, Univ^\;sity of California, who wrote the research 
text. * ^ ' , 

' - Grant L. Anderson 

NASBE President 
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Overview. S! 
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(?ferdenti^iliifj^*pfocedure|s should serve to assure at least adequately qualified 
teachers; the most proficient licensirtg $ysterp also will function to iiitproye the 
quality of teaching and to enhance the productivity of schools. V 

Although subject to change (due presumably to a lack of any unifq^myteacher 
standards nationwide), training and credentialing systems usually require, at a 
minimum^ jigt a teacher have aBachtlofs degree. But, in a review of the pWsent 
system, j|i|^|futhne^ontend$ that it is lacking sufficjent control to safeguard 

-^landarcis^ri^ucational quality. He suggests thai a license to teach and tenurAare 
too easily granted, anfl control after that P9int is even^ss watchful. 'The state * 
usually acts aS a disinterested party or refi^re67\|ein& only that the credential 

* candidate has the correct number of required courses on his or her transcript, '\ 
Guthrie writes. * \ ^ 



Evaluation techniques in^d^quate to the task/tire at fault for this seeming lack 
of judicious management. The deficit is reflcct^in thff-standard procedures for 
teacher salary increments. JDr. Guthrie writes that the two primary determinants of 
a teacher's pay are number of years e?Cperience and amount of schooling beyond 
_the-Bachelorls-lc^vd.-A-CQmplicating-£actoiLi&-thaL-salaty-j>cales for teachers-are 
designed^ now iK} encourage teachers to aspire to administrative fesponsibilhies — in |j| 
other 'Words, to not teach, 

•Given these and other problems with teacher training and licensing procedures, 
it se&ms apparent that some system is required to maintain at least minimum , 
teacher standards. Dr. Guthrie presents these four alternatives: 

• Why credential at all? Since- nonpublic schools usually are not subject to 
the constraints of state credential requirements, ^n argument is extended that 
perhaps the public school also ought not to be. Some contend that restrictive 
licensing requirements stifle teacher creativity; or, perhaps because teaching is not 
'Mrrevocable'"(a child can syrvive several months of poor instruction), control 

^^ver credentialing may not be necessary at all. , 
- V Public control. Guthrie cites four reasons in support of public control: (1) so 
that societal mores may be properly transmitted; (2) to assure that the public school 
monopoly operates' in the public's interest; (3) because the lay public is more 
sensitive to changes in the public's tastes; (4) to more- safely assure licensing 
requirements that are even and equitable nationwide. ^ 

• Professional control. Because teaching involves expert knowledge and - 
technical practices usually not Understood by the lay public, so the argument goes, 
only a fellow teacher is capable of judging another teacher's competence. That 
teachers are involved also in trainir^i future teachers serves to strengthen this 
argument. 

• A combined pihilic/professional system. Under this system, professionals 
would control breservice teacher training which, Guthrie contends, should take 
place on a graduate level of study. ThereaftejC Guthrie suggests, states should 
revise credentialing proCedurp in order to establish the following teacher 
categories: . ' / ^ ■ ' ' ^ 

' Intern Teacher — has successfully completed a two-year graduate program. 
Interns would be supervised and carry less than a full day's workload. %^ 

C lass roo/n Teacher — has taught in regular classes after working as an Intern for 
two years. ^ 

Special Tedcher~has worked at least four years as a Classroom teacHr, 
complete4^ne additional year of graduate work and passed a state's -teacher 
licensing commission procedures. To draw special teacher pay^, he/she would have, 
to work with a group of students designated as ''special.'' ^ 

Master Teacher — holds a doctorate, has successfully worked as an Intem» 
Classroom and Spepial teacher, and has passed a state teacher licensing commis- 
sion evaluation. Pay for this category, in which an average of only 10 per cent of 
teachers would fall, is commensurate with school principals. 

Dr. Guthrie progflpes that primary responsibility for establishing and overseeing 
teacher evaluatioflBmould rest^with a state level teaclier licensing commission, 
authorized by the State Board'of Education. Such a commission would have 12 
members, six of whom would b^ appointed by the State Board of Education. The 
remaining six would be jointly appointed by the governor and state legislature. 

Evaluation and promotion authority Avould belong to this state commission 
through regional review boards. Appeals to decisions of the review boards would 
be through the state commission. Gutlirie's revised evaluation system provides for 
input from the individual teacher in the form of a professional portfolio" of the 
teacher's instructional and/br research endeavors. \ 

, A credentialing moldel like this. Dr. Guthrie cautions, with revised a;id nnpre 
litririgent standards for teacher training, will undoubtedly cost more money and 
'^provoke opposition" from some. ^ D 



I SECTION II 
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^— AitemativeMethods 

of Teacher Certificatfon 

By James W, Guthrie, Associate Professor, Policy Studies, School 
of Education, University of California, Berkeley, California^ 



Who should be responsible for assuring the public thai the educational profes- 
sionals who serve them are adequately qualified? Should licensing of educational i 
professionals be controlled by representatives of the general public or by members 
of the teaching professii>n? What governmental arraiigements best permit a bal- 
ance of public and professional interc.sts#Dver teacher licensing? Can certification 
serve both to improve the quality of teaching and to enhance the productivity of 
schools? These are the questions to which this paper is directed. 

The Purpose of Credentials 

Antecedents of mcxiern credentialing can be found with medieval guilds'. In'the 
17th century reducational entrepreneurs in Er>gland hud to obtain a government , 
certificate of religious orthodoxy before opening a school.* In colonial and early 
19th century America, this practice was adapted as a test of the local schoolmaster / 
candidate's character and spiritual integrity. In the latter part of the 19th century, • 
as science and expertise displaced religion as a dominant cultural ethos, teacher 
certification became tied to amount of formal education. 

The general argument for state licensing of teachers runs as follows. States have 
compulsory school attendance laws. If schooling i.s mandatory , then the state has 
an obligation to ensure that school personnel are at least minimally competent 
professionally and possessed of moral integrity. In order to provide such assur- 
ance, states establish certification machinery. Usually state education departmentjs » 
are authorized to issue teaching credentials to individuals who have no priorvarrest 
record and who have met specitled teacher training standards. ' , 

THE PRESENT CREDENTIALING ' 
AND TRAINING SYSTEM / i 

Teacher training and cred6ntialing are subject to styflsh fads. Periodically 
legislatures in various states permit persons to teach wHo htrve only a*Bathelor's 
degree, without additional teaching "m6lhods'' course work.^Jn other states jjt 
other times, graduate work may be nejessary for a teaching credefttial (as for 
example, in California). Seldom, however, does this uivolve more than a y^ar qf 
study beyond the Bachelor's level. Education majors usually ai^ required to havela 
number of courses in pedagogy and a pefiod of practice teaching ranging from one 
semester to two years, depending on the institution and state involved^ Schools 
education usually are permitted to establish their own admission and graduati6n , 

' ■ r " ' .-1 I 



slandards. Relative lo other professional schools, such standards arc gcnefully 
low. The result is that teachers, with some splendid exceptions, do not niuich the 
academic qualilTcations ot* individuals in professions such as law, pngineerjng, 
medicine or public adtiiiiiistration, ' ^ 

Credentlaling. The body ot'knowledge iipd repertoire ot skills tSne is expected' 
to master duripg teac hirrTraml ng is s e ldom-mndcxleafrbut-it^s-partk-ularl>^vagu€- 
in the area ot* practice teaching. Assignment of student teachers to their mentors in 
"the field is haphazard m best, and the supervision given a student teacher varies 
remarkably, from day-to-day surveillance by an expert and experienced instruc- 
tional craftsman to total, ^'sink-or-swim," unsupervised freedom. The state usu- 
allyacts as a drsintere/ted party or referee; seeing only that the credential candidate 
has the correct^numbtr of reqgired courses*rccorded on his or her lranscnf>t. States 
delegate much of the determination of course content aftd supervision of credential 
candidates to schools of education. ^ , 

Employment. Once ;ecltving a teaching credential, t^e traditional pattern of 
teacher/ehavior is to find initial employment cither in a rural area or in a central 
city s(/i)ol system. The obvious consequence is to burden such districts Nyith an 
ineqtfiljable proportion of inexperienced teachers.^ (A sustained period of 
economic duress and teacher surplus may alter this pattern; as of 1977, however, 
there is insufficient information to judge.) Once hired in such circimstances. art 
ambitious and upwardly mobile teachtjr aims tor one^or a combination of goals, 
transfer to a "better'' school or school >district, tenure and prolinptioa/^ 

Tenure. This status is frequently misunderstood. It is a legal>emssit1calion 
noting ^hat a teacher cannot be dismis^sed without '•'cause." Cape is typically 
detlned as constituting incompetence or m^oral turpitude. In mosf^t^. teriure 
status is granted upori completion of three years of successful classroofti teaching. 
During the trial period, the teacher presumably can be dismissed simply as a 
consequence, of ;m administrative decision. However ,Mhis is becoming more 
complicated as court cases and dismissal hearings incrtmsipglyj assert that due 
process applies even in attempts to oust a probationary tftticher. and a case most be 
made that the non-tenured ieachefs efforts wtre sysfemalically evaluated and 
found wanting.'* . * 

Evaluation. For practical purposes, little of the foregoing description matters. 
T4ie overwhelming majority of teachers hired by school districts dd pin tenure— if 
not in the*district where initially employed, then in their subsequeM position. Once 
grWd tenure, the proportion of teachers dismissed for any reason is miniscule. 
' One might reasonably ask, ''How can that be? Certainly there are incompetent 
or immoral teachers." The obvious answer is Yes, though the proportion of such 
indi^duals is. probably no greater among teachers than in any other employee' 
group. Nevertheless, given that some percentage of teachers do not perform their 
jobs well, why are they not dismissed? - - * | 

The problem is typically one of evaluation. Ho\ram you tell if a ieaaher is 
performing well? What yardstick applies? Ther^ are probably as many opinions of 
good and bad teaching as there have ever been students. Ada^inistrators argue that; 
' even when they know how to evaluate teachers, they are so burdened with paper 
work and other duties that they seldom have time lo assess classrooni,jf)erformance 
bf teachers, lii fhe face of such overwhelming disagreement arid cpiffusion, and in 
the absence of glaring evidence to the contrary, the typical administrative judg- 
ment is that the "'teaching is adequate" and the individual invplved is promoted. 
Once promoted to tenure, teacher dismiss#feecomes harrfer by many times over. 

Promotion and Pay, •'Oelling ahead'' is as important to teachers as it is to most 
workers. However, an edilcalor's elevatign to higher levels of pay is not tightly . 
linked lo performance. The two. prim'dry 'determinants of a teacher's pay are 
^mher of xeiu^ of experience und amount of schooling beyond the Bachelor's 
degree. Of Ih^tw'o, experience is typically rewarded more highly by school district 
salary schedules. Jhere are adlomalic or built-in teacher pay increase that leave 



little r(H)m Cor udministrutor discTction^.juclgmenf regarding quality of perform* 
nncc. In the absence of acceptable ^bjecJive measures, teat^hers fearadrtiinistrator 

. judgments will be overly siibjective andiffupen to favoritism. The outcomcJ|iis been 
d teacher pay and promotion system that' is politically sanitized, clironobgically 
automatic and relatively insulated from any assessment of individual instructional 

— perfonrrarrccT^ — — \ — 

Upward Mobility and Implicit Rewards. Even when a (eachei: achieves (he 
top rungs of a district's salarj^schedule, the pay is not likely to he high relative to 
remuneration availabli^ujhc top ofother career ladders, Consequently, ambitious 
tciftrhers are oftejyjfcT^oked into altering their careers, either by leavin^educalion 
altogether or in some other fashion. The most frequently pursued promotion 
strategy is to strive for a school udminislra(ive,position. The pattern is to assume 
other duties, such as those of a demonstration teacher, departmeot chairman, 
guicfance counselor, vice principal, central office: supervisor or director, assistant 
superintendent and then superintendent, state education department official or 
collegia instructor. .Each of these sequential steps generally acconls itsiincumbent 
substantially higher pay or prestige. Thus. our,feducational system conveys its 
highest rewards, Hnanciiifand otherwise/ tp those who are most distant from 
children and classroom teaching. In short, if you want to be a success in education, 
get put of. ;te^ching. . ' « 

. Inservice Training. Many professions depend heavily for success upon their 
employees keeping abreas| of new developments. Education rs no exception.' 
Incentives are strong for teachers to continue their education amJ training. The^ 

' U.S. spends $1 billion to $2 billion diTilars annually on the inservice training of 
teachers. The difficulty is that states and local school districts haye forfeited 
control: Inservice education is almost completely at the discretion of individual 
teachers. \w most instances, pay scales provide salary increments siihply when 
higher college course credit plateaus have been achieved. The nature of courses, 
degree to which they are relafed to a teacher's instructional duties or subjeilit matter 
speciajization, and thcfir ability to buttress weaknesses uncovered in a systematic 
performance evaluation are almost nil. Inservice training or continued education 
couW be rendere'd vastly more effective if means could be found for overcoming 
these weaknesses. 



^ CREDENTIALING ALTERN^yfVES 

Why Credential At All?. . 
\ The jFifst Alternative 

• State credentia^eqiiirements usually appl^y only to public school personnel . -Th'e 
fac; that nonpublic schools iypic;illy are free to employ whomever they wish is 
sojnething of an inconsistency.. Or^ out of every 1 1 students in the U.Si attends a 
nonQ^blic school. Despitp thg^equent absence of licensing protection, private 
sch5ol students do not ^ppear disproportionately to be victims of incompetent and 
immoral instruction. On the contrary, in that they atftnd such schools by choice, it 
would appear that their parents "are more satisfied with thie private than with th& 
public school sector. ^ ^ * ^ 

It might reasonably be argued, however, that public licensing provisions* pro- 
vide a basis for comparison, and that competition encourages privatejinstitutiortis to 
<:omply with minimal personnel standards even though they are riwlegally obli- 
gated to do so. To whatever degree this is correct, licensing may be a necessary and 



u^t'ul fu&lion for the state to perform. If the foregoing reasoning proves invalid, 
one eun ikX'ulute us to whether or not tcuehcr liecnsing is neeessary to ensure the 
quality of sehtwiing. ^' ' . 

* Critics frequently icontcnd that eredentiul requirements are too restrietiv^ujcL 
diseourage truly ereative individuals from plying the teaehing eraft. After aPbllr 
argumi'^t i>''>«'V schooling is not like flyin g a ptanfc. havin g brain surgeryyr 
building a bridge - all endeavors that irfvolve irrevocable decisions and acU^uut-A 
child may encounter a few days, weeks or even mopths of poor instruction and still 
survive. Perhaps all that is necessary is toassuruparents that their child's instructor 
is moral and sane. Ii^may be that control i\ver credentia|jing, neither public nor 
professional, is the appropriate quesiitm. Rather, we should inquire, why ereden- 
tial at air.^ 



The Case For Public Control: 
The Second Alternative 

There appear to be at least four major justitlcatiwns for maintaining close public 
control over the teacher licensing process. 

• Truasmlsslon of values. Schools, i^long w ith other social instftutions such as 
the faniilv . are looked to by society as a prime engine for conveying values from 
one generation to the next. Honesty, fair play, resp^ect for aMthoriry. adherence to 
majority rule are all examples of attitudes schools are expected to promote. 
Givcn'this sensitive function, it is crucial to the public thai they have control over 
the kinds of individuals permitted to instruct students. The absence of such control, 
runs the risk that the values being transn\jUed willVeome perverted and inconsist- 
ent with the public^'s desires. ' . " • 

. • Monopoly Regulation. A second argument favoring public eonlrol over 

\ teacher licensing is an offshoot of the concvrn for values, hi the United .States. 
\ ' pubhc schools are a virtual nionopoly. It *is generally agreed that monof)olies. 
where permitted ti> exist at alL must be subjected to |Hiblic regulatiori to ensure that 
they are operating in the'public\ interest. Forexample. phone companies, utilitftv 
and. in certain instances, transportation companies are granted the right to provide 
a service j'rec' of competition. However such a right is generally attended with a 
substanti^J degree^ of public regulation, ScFuiols. it is argued, should be no 
exception, and rfib most important piirt of sehi'il are the who teach. Hence, 

th/public must exercise a measure of control regarding (he calibre of persons 
. permitted to?instruct. , 

• Responsiveness. Third, given jhe need for licensing, the cu?;c for publicv 
eC>ntrol contends that only lay licensing bodies will be sufficiently sensitive to 
changes in the public's tastes to modify credentiaFing requirements. For example. ' 
AmericaN educational, system was able to respond to SputnikHndueed school 
reforms because publiely controlled poliey,.bodies: such as teacher licensing 
boards, were in touch with the public\s pulse, The professionally eontfolled bixiy 
might*have been substantially slower to act', and. con^requentfy. viit/en faith in and 
suppart of schdi5ls^ould have diminished. ^ - 

V^">^^rm Standards. A fourth argument for publiely controlled licensing 
stems trom the inadequacies and unevenne^^s of teacher training insjitutions iii this 
• * country. In that schools of education are established to prepiire a cadre of prbfes- 
^ sional instructors, could they not be entrusted with the responsibility to credential 
* teachers? Critics argue no aad pvini to the vast inconsistency in standards and 
approaches among schools of eclti^rtion. While jsueh diversity may have hfcnefits 
for guaranteeing a wider-array of traiiiing philosophies and techniques, ifdiscour- 
* ages enforcement of uniform minimal standards, ^ 

• ' - w 9 



The Case For Professiqual (Control: 
The Third Alternative 



' AdviKulesi for professional coniroh)Yer licensing conicnd lhal leaching requires.; 

mastery of u body of expert knowledge and lechnical prachces usually nol fully 
— undcrstcHHl hy the m a joriry of l a y people. In fa ct , the a r|tuni^t-mnjM>nty-a-fellow- 
leicher, trained and experienced in pedagogy, is capable of delermining another 
instriictor's.compctjpnce. An analogy is made to other professions, for example, 
medicine. How many lay people could adequately assess whether surgeons or 
anesthetics were employing appropriate techniques. The validity of thjs argument 
rests in part on the degree to which one concedes that teaching depends on a 
scientific bixJy of knowledge and practices. 

Ij^elatcd to the previous justificatiqn Is the contention that other professional 
groups and hiany ^'nonprofessional" w<)rkers (for example, plumbers, sheet 

, metal workers and pipefitters) control entry into their vocations. Therefore, why^ 
should teachers be denied such a rtght'^ T«do so is demeaning and it undermines 
teachers' legitimate clainK on being f*H>lcssional. If Har associations license 
lawyers and medical societies control the practice of medicine, the argument gocs,^ 
then why cannot teacher organizations detertnine wh(» is eligible^to instruct 

. students? - • ' . 

Yet another argument in favor of teacher control over teacher licensing stehis 
from the fact that teachers are frequently engaged in the training of prospective 
teachers. Absence of professional control over licensing handicaps articulation 
between preservice teacher training and practice teaching. One b<xiy, namely 
professional teachers, should be responsible for overseeing" a consistent transition 
kom teacher recruitment, through preservice instruction, lo standard classrooiti 

practice. Only in>this way, it is argued/van the gap be closed between theory and 

* practice. 

^ Lastly, aside l)<)m advantages such as the cooperation between trainers and* 
prac'litionejgi de^^Tibed above, those who advocate fyofcssronal con.trol over 
iicensirrg fflnterid that it would not terminate publk control, f inal authority for 
granting and nrvoking credc^ntials could continue to reside with state legislatures/ 
' If they should become dissatisfied with the manner in which professional educators 
.are governtrtg their peers, they retain final authority to revise the situation. 

A Public and Professioi\;al System: 
A Proposed Fourth Alternative 

Many of the problems of teacher effectiveness described earlier are triggered by 
conditions, the discussion of which is beyond the scope of this paper. Neverthe- 
less, aside from the desirability for many other basic reforms in school govern- 
ance, there exist provident steps which can be taken now to alter teacher 
certification, thereby encouraging greater teacher effectiveness and promoting 
professionalism in education . What follows here is in the nature of a rQcommenda- 
lion for State 'Board of Educatian action, ^ 

Preservice TeiK^her Training. Both for Elementary and secondaj-y school 
personnel, teacher U-aining should take place exclusively at the graduate level. 
Fblfewing completion of requirements for a Bachelor's degree, an individual 
would be eligible to apply for admission to a department of education wtv^ 
teacher training then woOld occupy two years of graduate study. ^ su^cessfHil 
candidate under these conditions emerges with a Masier of Arts degree in Teaching 
(MAT), For secondary teachers this would include? a year of graduate study in a 
subject matter field. Xhe expertise necessary to be an able teacher of history. 
English; foreign language or any other subject specializAion is seldom acquired 
during the undergraduate" years. Student respect for beginning teachers and 



iciichcrji* self rcsp^ci w(HiIU be subsiuniiully cnhanccil it Jiiibjcci ni^^iicr contpe- 
tenrce were better assured than is presently (he case. 

Elementary teachers should speclali/e also priniarib' in teaching of reaUinji and 
mutheniati'cji. In addition, .they need an intensive understanding of child develop- 
ment priKCsses. Beyond iheirgraduate year of specialization, lioth elementary and. 

J secondary teacher trainees should spend an additional year in courses in [Hrdagogy 

and practice teaching. The latter should take place under the tutelage not only of a ^ 
supervisor from a collegiafe -training institution but also under tlie auspices of a 
''Master Teacher** (see below ) in the public school setting. An important compo- * 
nent of the two ycar teacher training program woi><d be tlie trainee's initial 
compilation 'ol a • Professional Portfolio" to serve subwquently a.^tlie primary 
in.strurnpnt for teacher' evaluation {Teacher /.«rm7>i,v. M States sliould move to 

; ^ revise credentialinji priKedures in favor of four n>ajor categories: (I) Intern 
Teacher, (2) Clasfiir(H)m Teacher, (3) Special Teaclier and (4) Master Teacher. 
Each of these categories would represent added levels of training, experience and 
competence. Moreover, transition from one level to the next would require 
successfully accomplishing an limber of evaluation procc\Jures. Lastly, each 
successive credential category would be ajisiKiated with significantly higher 
. state-mandated' minimum salary scales. The evaluation and remuneration parts of 

J this pfan are described in subsequent sections. Here we describe the different^ 
functions of each credential category; - 

• Intern Teacher. This* credential category 'would be open. to individuals 
successfully completing a t vvo-year graduate program in teacher education . * *Suc- 

V cess * wouiU, among other things, be gauged heavily by academic performance 
over two years apd high ratings in practice teaching. On being awarded Intern 
Teai her status, an individjjal would remain under supervision of a Master Teacher 
♦ for yet another two year**. Presumably. Intern Teachers would carry \hi equivalent 
of what presently isdcfined as a one-half to two-third's regular t^ching loatf. They 
would be practicing arM developing a repertoire of pedagogicahechfliques suitable 
lo'their instructional rcsportsibilities. Throughout this enddpbrthey would be 
subject to the systematic supervision and'cyticism of a licensed Master Teacher. 
AlsQ» an Intern Te^cher would be planning and conducting simplitled classroom 
research projects and continuing to accumulate materials usefUJ for a professional 
portfolio. Individuals judged to be unsuitable for advancement to (he ne^t creden- 
^ |ial category would be screened out at this level. 
^. • Classroom Teacher. This credential category would be accessible to indi- 
jviduals successfully completing at lea.sl tvyo years of intern teaching. After 
navigating the evaluation process covering transition from one credential category 
to the next, a teacher would be eligible for regular classroom instructional rcspon- 
' sibililtes at ehher the i^lemenlary or secondary level. Presumably this would be 
defined as a fulf leaching load. It is hoped, however, that because of greater 
emphasis on professionalism and better preservice preparation, a Classroom 
Teaqher would also have responsibilities for conducting re.search ana serving on 
personnel panels to eValuate fellow teachers, and admini.stcators. 

• Special Teacher, This credential category vyould be open to those who had 
amassed a mintmom ts( fdur years of successfuf teaching a«? a Classroom Teacher, 
had completed a minimum of one addition^ ytiar of gradudte study, and had passed 
slate teacher licensing commission procedures for this credemial level. Special 
Teachers would be assigned to several instructional settings 1-equiring added 
knowledge and expertise, for example, teaching physically and mentally handi- 
capped children and under-achieving students in low in(;ome rur^l or big city 
schools. Simply possessing the training and credeati^r required to be a Special' 
Teacher would not suffice to dr2rw special^achen's'puy. In addkion, the individual 
must actually perform in a teaching as^timent with a group of students designated 
as/*spcciaf It is not envisioned that such assignments wo^uld bjc found in schools 
filled with **honnar' children from comfortable economic circumstances. ^ 



• Mfster Teacher. ThU category would betrcservfd for no more than 10 
pcrcem ol'ull employed tetichers in u stutc. Tohc uvcorded Muster Teacher statui, 
un ifldividuul would huve (o hold »n curn^d doctorute, have HuccesKfully served us 
un Intern, ClussnxMH and Spdciul Teucher, and pushed the stute teucher licensing. 
commiHsk^n evuluution. MastervTeachers would huve instructionul und supervi- 
* sory duties to perform.. The lutter would consist primuHly of overseeing the 

Mus(p Teuchers, us the title implies, would represent the upex of instructionul 
cupubility, control of u subject mutter ureu or skill speciality, knowledge of 
ptdugogicul practices und how to conduct research ubout them und u record of 
outstunding perforn)unc;e us u teucher, Mj^ster Teachers should be prollssiotials jn.. 
every sense of the Word. They should enjoy thl: stutus, uutonomy und pay of a 
professional. In regard to the latter. Master Teachers should be on the sapie pay 
.schedule as .school principals In a local district. 

^Teacher Evaluation and Promotion. Evaluation priKcdures are dt the heart of 
an^ .«rystem designed to improve teacl^r performance. Such procedure.s must 
satisfy at least the following criteria: (1 ) be based in substantial measure on valid 
amflifcliable information; (2|^ permit u degree of participution by the party to be 
evaluated, in at least the establishment of evaluation ground rules; (3) judgment by 

y peers; and (4) a means for providing feedback to the individual being evaluated. 
The following arrangements would satisfy these conditions: 
^ State* Teacher) Licensing. Cojnmission. Primary" responsibility fgr establish- 
ing^and overseeing teacher evaluation rcgulation.sy^hould rest with a special State 

.Board of. Education-authorized teacher licensifig commission. This statewide 
body would be authorized to assess eligibility for the four credential levels 

'^described abclve. (Progress through the various steps within any one credential 
category would be the primary responsibility of the local board of education in the 
school district in which the teacher was employed.) ' ^ 

The Licensing Commission should be composed of 12 members; two repre- 
sentatives from teacher training institi|tions, two Master Teachers ;ind two superin- 

' tendents. These six should b^ appointed by the State Board of Education, with the 
assistance of the chief state school officer. Three local school board members and 
three citizens should be appointed jointly by the governor and state legislature. In 
order to retain public confidence it is impofthnt that there be a balance between 
professional and lay members. State Boards of Education will have to ensure such 
^balance in the face of intense pressure from'educatiofi organizations to gain a 

'dominant, position. . • 

Terms of office for commission members should be no less than two years and 
no more than four, and they should be staggered so as to assure continuity of 
experience. The licensing commission .should be provided with a legislative 
appropriation to cover operating expenses and the cost of a small staff It would 
appoint, annually or biannually, regional review boards throughout the state. 
These units wdqld take responsibility for assessing the qualifications of teachers 
who are applying for promotion from one credential category to another, for 
example, from Intern to Classroom Teacher. 

Evaluation PcQcedures. Upon completing the prescribed years of service 
and other qualification criteria for a particular credential category, a caifSRdate for 
promotion would apply^to the state teacher licensing commission to be evaluated. 
Applications would be delegated to the appropriate regional review board. Each 
such board would be a microcosm of its parent, containing a Master Teacher, 
college faculty member, superintendent, lodal schopi board member and a citizen. " 
Eachr regional board would convene annually . State conlmission staff would have 
prepared ma^ials necessary for board deliberations and would have scheduled 
interviews, where appropriate, with, promotion candidates. In addition to the 



prqfessiohal, portfolio, describ^BGelow, tlie regional board would have the pre-' 
rogatiy^bf interviewing.cdhdidfkes and of talking with students, parent?, teaching 
;. colleagues and supervisors. v 

Regional boards should comftiunicate their decisions to the state comrhission1)y 
. early spring of the same year^and 'candidates would be 'infomied of credential 
• ' promotion decisions simukjnebusly: Appeals'of negative tiecisions would flow 
directly to the statp commission' which would have the^rjght to reverse regional 
board judgments. A positive judgrhentjgteld ^cc^d a cahdiciate the ^propViate 
credential. Thereafter J t|ie individuarfRBfd be eligible for any school district 
.opening in the specifiedjcred^ntial category. School districts would cl\oose from 

• the statewide pool of those eRgible^%Mtfi .being employed to perform a job at a . 

• sjiccific crfedljcntial level , a teacher A^ciftfBl feceive remuneraCion cpnsis'tent with the 
^ . 'entry step in that category. In oXheV words, it Would be possible to have a larger . 

pool of eligible special teachers than there e?iSsted Special Teacher positions. Ortly 
U'* those actually employed in such positions would draw commensurate pay':- This 
, point is important, particularly in. the instance of Master Teachers wherein, by 
(fefinition, only 10 prf^ent of a;state's public schqpl instnlctbcs can assume such 
•-' ranlcff^ . . V ' • . ' ^'^ '^ . ^ j.' ' 

..ProfiessibnaL Portfolio. A significant share of teacher evaluation should 
reside with teachers themselves. Tpward this end, the^tate teacher licensing 
Commission and its regional subunits should be composi^, in part, of teachci||. 
' Beyond that, individualUeachers shouldexercise initiative in the evaluation pro- 
cess ;;^^se'mbling basic evidence upon which annual district level, as well as 
periodic slate' level^ credential evaluation would be based. The keystone of an 
individual' teacher's' record should be a "Professional Pprtfolio" consisting of 
such items as the following: ^-^^^^j^y " * " ' 

% 4A^ description of and academic transcnpts from an individual's under- 
graduate, graduate, and^prdfe$sional course work. 

29^ record of scores on statewide te§ts of the students who have been in the' 
teacher's 6harge. (This implies a need for a statewide testing program.) 
' 3' Questionnaires submitted ^ch year to jparents and, above the eighth grade, 
to students. ' ' ^ • 

4. Video tape records qf t)^bservations and special instructional activities of the^ 
teachers. . \ . v 

5. Letters of e^alu^tion from Master Teachers under whom one has taught over 
time, and from adnr^istrators and college suj^ervisors. , 

6. Evidence of classroom research studies. > 

7. Examples of a teacher's professional activities. This might include, a new 

• curriculum unit, a published article or a proposal to a foundation. . ' 

8. Other items of the teachVr*s cfioosing, which he or she believes illustrate 
insguctional prowess. - 

These'are thie items that would provide the primary grist for teacher evaluation. 
. However, as already stated,, regional /review boards and the state commission- 
could collect addilfonal information wherever needed. For example, it might prove 
important for the commission to solicit additional evaluation data from supervising 
Master Teachers. . 

^ Local School District Role x 

"" ■ ■ . ■ * , 

Evaluation of teachers' performances clearly must take place more regularly, 
than will occur during the periodic assessments proposed to be conducted under* 
\ state teacher licensing commission^auspices. During those dnies between reviews 
\ for credential promotion purposes,*local officials must assume evaluation respon- 
sibility.. This shduld be done every two years and in a manner consistent with state 
level procedures. For example, a local district panel composed of a Master 
Teacher, principal, parent,, and, above the eighth grade, a student. Again, a 
* f 
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teacber*s «P)Pofifesionil Portfolio should scFve as.the primary basis for such an 
cvdiiatioiTli^" \ ^ . . 

There ^)KUJld be at least two important outcomes stemming from biennial local 
l^sion^. fimTThS' individual tefccher should be provided with feed- 
^ SjttlQ^ance and state specific ^qualifications for credential 

prdrh6dori]%lioutd serve as piimary guideposts for teachers' inservipe education 
efforts ..Second^ evaluation results should determine a teacher's placement on the 
district salary schedule for the credential pategory involved. ; p 

kCdveat ' ^ ^ 

f^SIP^ P^'^P^^^ contains the potential to alter teacher recruitment, 

vtds^^^ employnient, evaluation and promotion procedures 

drainaticaiLyv Consequently* as might be expected, they will provoke opj^sition 
Dili a nuniber of parties who perceive their self-interests to be jeopardized. -For 
Example, teacher organizations have long opposed ""merit pay" schemes on 
:}unds th^|K evaluation procedures did not guarantee sufficient objectivity, 
fie multile^Vrccedential system proposed here attempts to avoid such pitfalls by 
paying tdachersLadditional amounts not-simply for/"merit," but also for expanded- 
duties and responsibilities. ^ . ^ 

Also, teachers have frequently opposed *the use of^tandardize^ test results for 
professional evaluation purposes. Their oppositioE^has hinged primarily^ on the , 
contention that they do not have sufficient control over, a student's environment to 
be held responsible for pieci^e learning outco^s. There is a measure of validity to 
this positioTOnd, thus, students' scores must be interpreted carefally during an 
assessment of a teacher's performance. However.'in that tests a^ess the sinaqua 
non of schooling, i.g., pro]gress in reading and mathematics,<policy makers must 
insist on retaining them as one instrument foe calibrating teacher effectiveness. 

Implementation of the proposals will entail economic as well as political costs. 
For example, requiring two years.of preservice teacher training will necessitate a 
substantial ^"retooling" oh the part of teacher training institutions. Faculty ,eij- 
thusiasm for such changes will be increased if a modest appropriation is^madd to 
assist in planning for the transition. > * ^ # 
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Action Alternatives 

NASBE St^ff Recoiitmdations 
To State Boards offWnidadon 



There appears to be general acceptance aiilbng teachers, Board |fieinb«5^ 
parents and administrators that something is lacking in current teacher tr^iliing 
programs! Many believe that ttiere.is little relationship between qu^ity teaching 
and a license certifying one to teach. But to change present teiacheif^ training 
programs and the present teacher certification process requires camfiil cooperation 
with politically powerful teacher training faculties ai^d even morg/po werfiil teacher * 
associations. ' / • ^ 

Dr. Guthrie has* made explicit the current credehtialing anc|Training system and ; 
the arguments for public control on the one hand and professional control on the ' 
other. His alternative, a combined public and professionajpiodel, seeks to make a 
substantial qualitative imps»ement in teacher training ivithput attracting teacher 
faculty opposition, and if selks to change substantiall/ the current credentialing v 
process ^yithout attracting the opposition of org^^z^liachers. His model war-* 
rants serious discussion. 

, The obvious options open to a State Board wisljihg to pursue the Guthrie model 
are these: ^ If/ 

• Ask the stiate education agency (SEA) ilaff to prepare^ an 'analysis paper- 
outlining the feasibility, problems, benefits ^jaA costs associated with the model. 

, • Appoint a blue-ribbon task force composed of legislators, teachers, adminis- 
tratorSi local Board members, parents and-^.teacher trainers to analyze the modd, 
inviting them also to make additional, rpibmmendations. p : 

Invite Dr. Guthrie^o explain his'p^ fiilly , asking him to discuss potential 
implementation problems, cost of implementation arid a cost-comparison witfi 
existing training programs. / /. 

• Assuming that State Boards^would waht to strengthen their authority over 
• teacher trainingand licehsijig, the State Board might consider altering the Guthrie 

model as follows: 

I State Teacher, Licensing Commission-All proposed regulations would require 
concurrence pf the State Board. The State Board would retain final appeal author- 
ity on commission rulings; require stri annual report from the commission; and, 
' everyjhrpc years, contract for an independent audit of the commission's operation 
and effectiveness witlyuie State Board empowered to implement audit recommen- 
datidns., 

Pr^service teacffer Training-The State Board would establish preservice train- 
ing requirements/on rbcommendation of a blue-ribbon task forcfe composed of 
teachers%dministrators, local board ij^jpxbers and teacher trainers; the Board will 
retain final aumority for changing requirements; and would require, every five 
years, aii independent audit assessing the effectiveness of the new preservice 
teacher tiraUiing -program. Audit results could be forwaraed to the reassembled 
blue-ribbon task force for its analysis and recommendations. 

The ajkwve do not appear to change the Guthrie model substantially, but obvi- 
ously l^ve final authority in the hands of the State Board. □ 
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Footnotes and Annotated Bibliography 



^Education requirements for certificationjas a teacher at most, one year of 
graduate training, compared with three orJmore years for law, medicine and 
oti|sr -professions; .Also, mean Graduate Record /Exam (GRE) ajptitude test 
^ores for education majors Consistently aic lower/than ifbi* other fields such as 
th'e ^social, physical and natural sciences. 

'Foradded information on this topic sice James W. (juthrie, Douglas H. Penfield, 
and David N. Evans, ''Geographic Distribution W Teaching Talent, '*y4mm- 
can Educational Research Journal, VoK d/No. 4, November 1%9, pp. 
■ 645^659. ^ /' ' \ 

# recent California study Reported public se^or employees to be five times lesfs 
subject to dismissal thto private sector workers. (See Ca/Tax^€W5^ Vol. 17, 
. No; 10, May iSi 1976, p, 1.) / 

^The author is indebted to Charles S. Bensipil, Roger Hooker, iPrancis Keppel, and 
. Will Riggan for assistance in the formation of these ideas. Also,/ portions of this 
paper owe their origin to idieas suggested by Terry Hemdon andRobert Mann in . 
^ works they and the autljor produced for the Ottp State Education Department. 
'Willard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching (New Yoric: Wiley, lejirinted 1965). 
^Daniel Lortie, Schoolteacher: A Sociological Study (Chicjf^: University of^ 
Chicago Press, 1975). / M -'"^ Pi 



